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THE ONSET. — C. Kroner. 



It was really the old reflector of the Capuchin con- 
vent. It was never lighted, for the reason that the 
Capuchins were gone since 1798, and at Hunebourg 
everybody went to bed with the chickens; but the 
night-watch, Burrhus, foreseeing that on that night 
there would be a good many drunk, had the charit- 
able idea of putting a candle in, in order to prevent 
people from rolling into the ditch which runs along 
the ancient cloister, and then he had gone to bed by 
his wife's side. 

We distinguished the branches of the lantern very 
well. The wick was as big as your thumb ; when the 
wind blew a little, this wick would light up and throw 
out flashes, and that is what made it move like a 
comet. 

Seeing that, I was going to cry out to inform the 
others, when the sergeant said to me: 

"Will you be quiet? If they knew that we had 
charged on a lantern, they would make fun of us. 
Attention ! " 

He unhooked the chain, all rusty; the reflector 
fell, making a great noise; after which we ran away. 
The others waited a long time yet ; but, as the 
comet was extinguished, they ended also by gather- 
ing courage and going to bed. 

The next day, the report spread that it was on ac- 
count of Maria Finck's prayer that the comet had 
been extinguished ; so, since that day, she is holier 
than ever. 

That is how things happen in the good little city 
of Hunebourg. —Erckmann-Chatrian. 



THE FRAUENKIRCHE AT NUREMBERG. 

A few years ago the old city of Nuremberg was 
one of the most delightful places in all Europe, for 
one who wanted a pleasant, quiet, but not lonesome 
retreat from the busy, bustling world. It still had all 
the characteristics of a city of the Middle Ages. The 
old gray walls, venerable with centuries of decay, with 
their picturesque towers, battlements and gateways, 
still rose from the wide moat, long since dry and over- 



grown with grass and shrubs, and seemed as if de- 
signed to protect the quaint old town against the 
invasion of modern improvements, as once against a 
less insidious enemy. But, alas, there are no bul- 
warks strong enough to resist the advances of this 
foe. First a hideous breach was made in the walls to 
accommodate a new railway by giving readier access 
to the station. It is only the first step that costs, and 
after this it was easy enough to knock out a hole 
here and there in the venerable walls, wherever it 
was considered necessary, until at length the leveling 
of the entire structure was decreed. The same spirit 
of Vandalism has been at work at Augsburg, and 
other ancient cities of Germany ; and in a few years, 
unless some change of public sentiment should ar- 
rest the mania for demolition, their most character- 
istic features will exist only in pictures and photo- 
graphs. 

It may seem strange that a protest against " mod- 
ern improvement " should come from America. Our 
countrymen have always been abused and berated 
for their supposed devotion to utilitarianism, and their 
lack of reverence and sentiment, and it must be con- 
fessed that there was much to justify the reproach ; 
but underneath the surface there was always a strong 
love for things old and venerable. An American 
traveler, well known to the writer, who declared he 
was sick of the Rhine and its everlasting ruins, and 
would give the whole of them for the sight of a "good 
new barn," would go miles out of his way to visit an 
old castle, pretending, all the while, that it was only 
to gratify the romantic ladies of the party that he was 
thus complaisant. The glorious Rhine never had 
more enthusiastic admirers than its American visit- 
ors, whose sketch-books could testify to their prefer- 
ence for ruins to the fine and elegant chateaux of 
modern date. Doubtless, hundreds, hearing of the 
demolition of the old Nuremberg walls, have turned 
with affectionate regret to their penciled reminis- 
cences of the crumbling battlements, grateful to have 
looked upon them before they had fallen under the 
sacrilegious hand of progress and improvement. 



But although one of the great charms of old Nu- 
remberg passes away with its venerable walls, it will 
be many years before the ancient city will lose all the 
attractions which have descended from the Middle 
Ages. Its narrow streets will, for a long time to 
come, present the quaint features of that curious 
mediaeval architecture which is the delight of artists 
and the horror of sanitary commissioners. Most of 
the houses of old Nuremberg date from a time when 
every house had a character of its own, and when 
variety, and not the dead uniformity of modern city 
architecture, was considered desirable ; and almost 
every building has peculiar attractions which distin- 
guish it from those on each side. How soon one 
tires of the everlasting brown-stone fronts of our 
fashionable avenues, every one exactly like its fel- 
lows, and distinguishable only by the number on the 
door-plate. But in Nuremberg, and some other old 
European cities, where modern improvements have 
only just begun their ravages, the eye is constantly 
attracted and pleased by the quaint individuality of 
the dwellings and the public buildings, so different 
from the streets of a modern city, whether European 
or American, where block after block of houses and 
stores are as much alike as a handful of bullets from 
the same mould. In time, doubtless, all these will be 
swept away, with the exception, perhaps, of a few 
historical buildings, like Albert Diirer's house, and 
one or two others associated with the ancient glories 
of Nuremberg; but the grand old churches will 
probably remain unaltered and undespoiled for many 
generations to come. 

Among these churches, the Frauenkirche, or Notre 
Dame, of which we give an illustration in connection 
with this article, is the most noteworthy, both for its 
architectural attractions, and the many works of art 
which it contains. The erection of this 'magnificent 
church was begun in 1354, under the auspices of the 
Emperor Karl IV., in honor of the Virgin Mary; it 
was completed in 1361, and dedicated with solemn 
and imposing ceremonies. The plastic ornamentation 
of the principal portal, which forms the subject of 
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THE FRAUENKIRCHE, NUREMBERG. — L. Rauscher. 



our illustration, is considered the crowning glory of 
the Nuremberg school. These sculptures were the 
work of the gifted master, Sebald Schonhover, and 
are worthy of the closest attention. We cannot here 
enter into a minute explanation of these sculptures, 
and will only direct attention to the masterpiece of 
the whole, the figure of the Madonna seated on a 
throne on the middle column of the principal en- 
trance ; she holds the Christ-child on her knee, and 
on each side stands the figure of an angel. The en- 
graving gives only the relations of the figures com- 
posing the group. It would be impossible, on so 



small a scale, to convey an adequate idea of the grace 
and beauty of the sculptured forms. The interior of 
the church is richly ornamented with paintings and 
sculptures, many of which were taken from other 
churches. The visitor should not fail to notice the 
splendid Pergensdorfer monument, the handiwork 
of the gifted and celebrated Adam Krafft; nor the 
picture of the high altar, which, though painted in 
the fourteenth century, is considered one of the 
master-pieces of German art. 

The surroundings of the Frauenkirche are also of 
great interest. Directly in front stands the Schone 



Brunnen, or Beautiful Fountain, erected by Schon- 
hover and his brothers, and regarded as one of the 
principal attractions in the streets of Nuremberg. 
A very pretty sight is presented when the peasant 
girls, in their picturesque costume, gather about this 
fountain to draw water and have a social gossip. In 
the rear of the church stands another fountain, quite 
as celebrated, though it is grotesque rather than beau- 
tiful. It is called the Goose Fountain, from the figure 
of a dwarf holding a goose, which surmounts the 
structure. The market place in which it stands is 
called the Goose Market. 



